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in his own mind only methods; his doctrine,
if he may be said to have had one, was
agnosticism.   And just because he was an
agnostic (feeling instinctively that beliefs and
opinions, if they had any objective beyond
themselves, could never be sure they had
attained it), he seemed in one sense so favour-
able to credulity.   He was not credulous
himself, far from it; he was well aware that
the trust he put in people or ideas might
betray him.   For that very reason he was
respectful and pitiful to the trustfulness of
others.   Doubtless  they  were  wrong,  but
who were we to say so ?   In his own person
he was ready enough to face the mystery of
things, and whatever the womb of time might
bring forth; but until the curtain was rung
down on the last act of the drama (and it
might have no last act!) he wished the intel-
lectual cripples and the moral hunchbacks not
to be jeered at;   perhaps they might turn
out to be the heroes of the play.   Who could
tell what heavenly influences might not pierce
to these sensitive half-flayed creatures, which
are lost on the thick-skinned, the sane, and
the duly goggled ?   We must not suppose,
however, that James meant these contrite